taken by the investing public. The security upon which they were based was not, perhaps, wholly adequate, but the conversion privilege gave them a speculative value which more than made up for the lack of absolute security. The increasing prosperity of the Great West, the growing volume of transcontinental traffic, and the almost complete reconstruction of the Union Pacific under Mr. Harriman's management, all indicated that, in the not-distant future, the common stock of the company would go above par. The purchasers of bonds, therefore, felt reasonably sure that for every thousand dollars invested they would eventually be able to get much more than that value in the stock for which they could exchange their holdings. Their anticipations were fully realized. Before 1906, when the conversion privilege expired, every holder of a thousand-dollar bond might have converted it into ten shares of Union Pacific stock, salable in the open market at $1565.
The Union Pacific Company began buying Southern Pacific shares soon after Mr. Huntington's death; but it was not until the following year that it went into the market for all that could be had. To secure control, however, without acquiring the four hundred thousand shares held by the Huntington estate was practically impossible, inasmuch as these shares